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Executive Summary 

I n spite of the fact that noncredit generates approximately 10% of enrollment in the 
California Community College System, many people outside and even within the 
System are not aware of or do not fully understand the importance of noncredit and 
how it serves California's educational needs. 

For many people, there is confusion between the similar terms noncredit, non-degree 
applicable credit, non-transferable credit, and not-for-credit. Non-degree applicable 
credit courses are actually credit courses, the units of which are not applicable towards 
graduation with an associate degree. Non-transferable courses are credit courses of 
which the units cannot be transferred to a four-year institution. The term "not-for-credit" 
is typically used in reference to classes where the students (or in some cases, the agency 
that arranges for the class) pay the full cost of the class and receive no college-credit for 
the classwork. 

In contrast, noncredit courses are basically what its title suggests — community college 
instruction that has no credit associated with it. Students who enroll in noncredit courses 
do not receive any type of college credit for these courses, nor do they receive official 
grades. Noncredit courses require no fees on the part of students. Noncredit instruction in 
the community colleges shares much in common with adult education offered through K- 
12 districts, and in fact, noncredit instruction has its origins in K-12 adult education. 

Noncredit instruction can only be offered in specific areas detailed in regulation and 
Education Code. These areas comprise the following: 
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1. Parenting, including parent cooperative preschools, classes in child growth and 
development and parent-child relationships. 

2. Elementary and secondary basic skills and other courses and classes such as 
remedial academic courses or classes in reading, mathematics, and language 
arts. 

3. English as a second language. 

4. Classes and courses for immigrants eligible for educational services in 
citizenship, English as a second language, and workforce preparation classes in 
the basic skills of speaking, listening, reading, writing, mathematics, decision- 
making and problem solving skills, and other classes required for preparation to 
participate in job-specific technical training. 

5. Education programs for persons with substantial disabilities. 

6. Short-term vocational programs with high employment potential. 

7. Education programs for older adults. 

8. Education programs for home economics. 

9. Health and safety education. 

10. Apprenticeship programs. 

Credit and noncredit instruction share some important similarities. Both types of 
instruction are supported by state apportionment. Of the ten areas approved for noncredit 
instruction, four are also offered as credit instruction: pre-collegiate basic skills, vocational 
courses, English as second language (ESL), and apprenticeship programs. There are 
also significant differences between credit and noncredit instruction, including minimum 
qualifications for faculty, apportionment calculation, and regulations regarding such 
issues as course repetition. 

Overall, both systems strive to provide quality education and services to meet 
increasingly diverse student needs and support student success, while struggling to 
overcome the challenges created by insufficient funding to both areas. Credit and 
noncredit can be viewed as an educational continuum where the two complement each 
other and can be used by students to meet their needs in different ways and at different 
stages of learning. 

System data and an Academic Senate survey of the largest noncredit programs provide 
a snapshot of noncredit instruction in California community colleges. Twenty-two 
colleges comprise 68% of noncredit students and generate more than three-fourths of 
total noncredit full-time equivalent students (FTES). Of the nine areas authorized for 
apportionment under Title 5 Regulations, courses for older adults comprise the largest 
single area, 24% of all courses offered. Short-term vocational courses come in second 
with 20% of the total. The range of short-term noncredit vocational programs is broad and 
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includes subjects such as architecture technician, financial planner, clothing construction, 
welding, hazardous waste, networking, meat cutting, upholstery, early childhood 
education, and medical assisting. English as a second language (ESL) is third with 19%, 
and elementary/secondary basic skills is fourth with 16%. For many colleges, noncredit 
instruction consists solely of noncredit supervised tutoring courses (these fall under 
secondary basic skills), which support credit courses. 

Fall 2005 data about faculty teaching noncredit courses shows a huge reliance on part- 
time faculty, 87.7% of the total faculty in noncredit. Almost two-thirds of faculty teaching 
in noncredit are white, and the majority of faculty are age 50 or older. 

Survey responses (26 colleges total) provide additional information about the current 
status of noncredit instruction. While less than half of colleges explicitly mention noncredit 
in their mission statements, half include noncredit explicitly in strategic plans. Few 
resources are currently allocated to data collection and monitoring of student progress 
and success in noncredit courses, with only one respondent reporting the collection of 
success data on noncredit students after transitioning from noncredit to credit. While 
respondents acknowledged the importance of linkages between noncredit and credit, they 
generally report the need to build on existing or establish such linkages. 

Many processes in noncredit are in tandem with those used for credit instruction. These 
include program review, accreditation, and curriculum course approval. However, with a 
ratio of part-time to full-time faculty of 20:1, including nine colleges that report no full- 
time faculty in noncredit courses, there is generally a lack of full-time faculty in noncredit 
to engage in all of these activities. Ten of the sixteen colleges that have full-time faculty 
teaching in noncredit require classroom loads of 25 to 30 hours. Salaries and union 
representation vary from college to college. 

The two unmet needs most often mentioned by respondents were the need for adequate 
funding for noncredit and for facilities for faculty, staff, and courses. 

This paper concludes with recommendations on both the statewide and local levels. On 
the statewide level, the recommendations include better inclusion of noncredit viewpoints 
and concerns in the work of the Academic Senate; efforts to increase the number of full- 
time noncredit faculty; promotion of noncredit as a pathway into credit; advocacy for 
increased funding support for noncredit courses; and the establishing of an Academic 
Senate ad hoc committee on noncredit. On the local level, the recommendations similarly 
call for better inclusion of noncredit viewpoints and concerns in local senates, efforts 
to increase the number of full-time faculty serving noncredit, and more coordination in 
articulating noncredit and credit coursework. In addition, the paper encourages local 
senates to ensure that augmentations in noncredit funding are used to expand support for 
noncredit instruction and asks for increased resources for data collection and analyses of 
noncredit instruction. 
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